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NOTES AND NEWS 



The Post Express (Rochester, N. Y.) for Saturday, November 14, 
contains a full page of school problem material which is of considerable 
importance. It will be recalled that eight years ago a new board came 
into office and undertook in a vigorous but not revolutionary manner to 
reorganize the city schools which were in a somewhat backward condition. 
Three weeks ago a citizens' committee began work as a result of a general 
meeting held in September. This committee has now formulated twenty 
requests which it has discussed with the board of education. The 
remarkably sane and courteous spirit of the latter body has averted any 
danger of serious trouble and has taken much of the wind out of the 
committee's sails. 

The situation remains, however, somewhat precarious and the effect 
of what has been done in Rochester upon other cities in which the issues 
first stated in Aristophanes' Clouds are ready to come up at any moment 
cannot well be predicted. A summary of the requests is as follows : "that 
dramatization and the three group system be made entirely optional with 
the grade teacher; that moral discipline be strengthened; that exhibition 
be stopped ; that the making of books be cut down ; that school supplies 
be furnished to the children and that free textbooks be favorably con- 
sidered; that pencils be substituted for ink in rough work; that the time 
for formal drill in spelling be increased and the question of more formal 
drill in grammar be investigated; that a better textbook in arithmetic be 
introduced ; that the the formal drill in geography be increased ; that the 
fundamental take precedence of the 'expression work;' that some kinds 
of expression work be dropped from the curriculum; that the waste of 
time before festivals be checked; that the strain of the artistic studies be 
relieved by the employment of special teachers or the interchange of work 
between teachers ; that the proportion of men be increased ; that some 
home work be required of the grammar grades; that a formal and uni- 
form test be applied in the grammar grades; that the salaries of the 
teachers be increased; that the established practice regarding tenure of 
office be made plain, and that such causes of irritation as may exist in the 
teaching force may speedily be allayed." 

The board meets these recommendations by showing that some of the 
grievances are not well founded, others have been and are being carefully 
considered in comparison with the work of other leading cities; still 
others, as the overstress on celebrations of festivals, are an inheritance 
which has been steadily reduced; the need of men teachers cannot be filled 
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by wishing and the larger salaries depend upon taxation and not the 
school board. 

The most interesting consideration appears in the failure to place the 
matter upon a basis of expert judgment. Pastors, college and theological 
seminary professors are not necessarily experts on elementary education. 
The suspicion that the persons concerned may not be expert is not reduced 
when one meets the recommendation concerning arithmetic "to introduce a 
textbook which will be more in line with the good old Robinson." 
Again the committee finds that mothers are disturbed because children 
daub their clothes with ink, therefore "we recommend that the children 
be permitted to do all rough work with lead pencils." There is no 
home work in the elementary school and it is asked that it be put in. 
Quite apart from the individual's views on pencils and home work the 
danger of settling these by popular sentiment is evident. I recall the 
withdrawal from one high-school room the same day of two girls — one 
because the room was overventilated, the other because the air was 
too close. 

The expert problem comes out again in the recommendation that a 
committee be appointed "to advise with the board in the preparation of 
tests" in the grammar schools. This committee is to consist of two mem- 
bers of the university faculty, two from each of the high-school faculties, 
and three from the citizens generally. Does it not occur to the reformers 
that there may be grammar-school people whose services would be of 
value in testing grammar schools? If there are none the reforms had 
better begin in finding some who can help. 

One inference from some of the items is that teachers have been 
complaining about requirements which they misunderstood. So often 
school troubles would be straightened out if there were franker relations 
between the various members of the force. If teachers would take their 
grievances direct to supervisors both would learn much that they need. 

The reaction in this instance is on a higher plane than has usually 
been the case. The partisans of "fundamentals" recognize the unfortu- 
nately named "expression work" as a factor and instead of calling for 
its removal only demand that it be put in its properly "subordinate" place. 

The names of the superintendent and assistant superintendent do not 
appear but it is evident that both of them are in mind. How largely 
the former's opposition to Regents' Examinations plays a part cannot be 
readily seen. Mr. Carroll and Miss Harris have placed us all in their 
debt for suggestions and experiments and we hope that the board may 
combine its present graciousness with equally necessary firmness on central 
necessities so that the work begun may go on, reconstructed perhaps by 
a larger view of community needs but not put upon a lower plane by non- 
expert limitations. 
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The reports of W. L. Bodine, superintendent of compulsory education, 
and of D. P. Macmillan, director of the Department of Child-Study and 
Pedagogic Investigation, upon the conditions in Chicago schools, have called 
out wide notice so far as the general conclusions are concerned. Five 
thousand children habitually hungry and ten thousand more who do not 
have sufficient nourishing food, as estimated by Superintendent Bodine, is 
certainly distressing enough to compel attention. Dr. Macmillan's report 
brings out the close connection of malnutrition with retardation. Of 10,090 
children observed in 12 schools, 1,178 were rated as "necessitous." The 
distribution of these by grades is significant! Among children of kinder- 
garten age the percentage of underfed is 15.9, and for grades one, two, three, 
four, five, and above, the percentages respectively are 13.8, 11.2, 9.6, 9.0, and 
5.9. The inference that the larger number of ill-nourished children in the 
lower grades is due in part at least to retardation is confirmed by Dr. 
Macmillan's data concerning subnormal children. Of some 2,100 sub- 
normal children examined in the past three years it was found "that in 
the case of approximately 55 per cent, the subnormality, in part, at least, 
was attributable to malnutrition and insufficient food." 

The Probation and Juvenile Court movement in Italy is reported in 
Charities and the Commons by Miss Lucy Bartlett. Beginning with a band 
of volunteer workers who undertook to supervise boys "conditionally con- 
demned," the society in Rome now numbers three hundred subscribers and 
forty one active workers, and similar societies have been formed in Milan, 
Turin, and Florence. In May of 1908 a ministerial circular provided for 
the establishment of special courts, analogous to juvenile courts in this 
country, in which the judge "shall endeavor to treat juvenile cases in a 
psychological rather than a punitive spirit." 

School gardens were found highly suitable work for defective children 
in the Cleveland schools the past year. 

Wherever the statistics of over-age children in the public schools have 
been collected and studied, the school authorities and the community have 
been shocked to discover the large number of children who are retarded in 
their progress through the schools, and are over age for the grades in 
which they happen to be. Dr. Roland P. Falkner, commissioner of edu- 
cation for Porto Rico, has made a study of retardation in school work in 
The Psychological Clinic for May. 

The five cities studied are New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Kansas City 
(Mo.), and Camden (N. J.), the only cities from which statistics can be 
obtained for the purpose of a comparative study. The theoretic age limit 
for the first-grade child is seven years. All children over seven years in 
the first grade may therefore be regarded as beyond the age limit of that 
grade; similarly, all children over eight years in the second grade, nine 
in the third grade, and so on throughout the eight grades in the school 
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system. In the February number of The Psychological Clinic Dr. Cornman, 
district superintendent of Philadelphia, had shown that in Boston 21.6 per 
cent, of the school population are one year or more behind the proper 
grade for their age, in New York 30 per cent., in Philadelphia 37.1 per 
cent., in Camden 47.5 per cent., and in Kansas City 49.6 per cent. 

Dr. Falkner subjects Dr. Cornman's figures to a searching analysis, and 
finds that the statistics used by Cornman are not directly comparable, because 
they are computed by a different method in each of the five cities. After 
eliminating the discrepancies due to differences of method, and basing the 
figures upon the total enrolment, which was the method originally used in 
Camden and Kansas City, Dr. Falkner finds the results to be even more 
striking than those reached by Dr. Cornman. The percentages of retarda- 
tion for Camden (47.5 per cent.) and for Kansas City (49.6 per cent) 
remain unchanged, of course. For Boston the showing is much better, 
being only 12.5 per cent, instead of 21.6 per cent. For Philadelphia and 
New York, however, it is somewhat worse, being 42.5 per cent, instead of 
37.1 per cent, for Philadelphia, and 35.0 per cent, instead of 30.0 per cent, 
for New York. 

These figures have an important bearing on the question of the causes 
of retardation. Why should Boston have only 12.5 per cent, of children 
behind a satisfactory age limit, and Philadelphia and New York have 
respectively 42.5 per cent, and 35 per cent.? The populations of these cities 
are not sufficiently diverse to account for this marked difference to the 
advantage of Boston. Dr. Falkner points out that it may be partly due to 
the fact that in Boston the children appear to enter the school system at a 
much earlier age than they do in the other cities. But both Dr. Cornman 
and Dr. Falkner believe that the methods by which the city of Boston suc- 
ceeds in getting the children up through the grades are well worthy of study 
by the rest of the country. 

Comparisons of American with British education have often been made 
to the disadvantage of the former on the score of efficiency. What efficiency 
means is interpreted differently, of course; certainly, no one would long 
be able to maintain that inability to pass the college-entrance examinations 
should be the final proof of inefficiency. But that charge was made, practi- 
cally, in the September North American Review by Lieutenant Lamed, of 
the West Point Academy. Over against the rather doubtful statistics there 
given, we may set some reports of the results of entrance examinations at 
the universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, held last September. At Glas- 
gow, out of 250 candidates who took the entrance examination in English, 
26 passed, i. e., 87 per cent, failed. At Edinburgh, 83 passed and 89 failed 
in English, while in French, 44 passed and 82 failed. 

A good many signs point to the rise of what may specifically be called 
an "international consciousness of the problem of education." The sense 
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of the failure of educational practice along specific lines as indicated in these 
various statistics, has its darker aspects relieved by the positive work of the 
First International Moral Congress which met at the University of London 
in September. More than a thousand educational leaders from all parts of 
the world were present. Aside from the discussions of specific phases of 
the general problem of moral education, in which nothing new of importance 
was suggested, the positive gain that will come from reflection upon the 
congress as an accomplished fact, with the correlated meanings of the fact, 
will be very great. Beyond any mere discussions of moral training rises 
the fact that moral education is seen to be a real function of our world-life, 
international in its bearings, and no longer merely an individual or even a 
national issue. With it is wrapped up the whole question of national 
ideals and sincerity in international relationships. Japan, Germany, Russia, 
and England, not to mention other countries, met to discuss "moral educa- 
tion." If that fact is anything more than a polite international sham, it 
must certainly come to have some bearing on the relationships between 
England and Germany, Russia and Japan. 

A new departure has recently been made in the school system of New 
York State. A special Department of Trades Schools has been organized 
under the Education Department of the state. After certain set require- 
ments as to qualifications of teachers and equipment of buildings have been 
fulfilled, the state will allot to schools whose boards will agree to maintain 
a session of not less than forty weeks, with not fewer than twenty-five 
pupils, the sum of $500, with additional allotments for each additional 
teacher required. The aim as set forth by the department is the develop- 
ment of craftmanship. But it is difficult to see how the regulations as to 
the schools are in all points consistent with this aim. There will be two 
classes of the schools: (i) factory schools, training for work in factories 
where machinery predominates; (2) trades schools, training for the con- 
structive trades, along the lines of individual interest and ability without 
regard to the demands of machinery-work. This latter provision seems 
excellent. Full information as to the exact trend of the former is not at 
hand, but it hardly seems to be in line with the best developments in indus- 
trial education. 

The postmaster-general has asked for the co-operation of all schools 
in the instruction of children in the organization of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment and in the operation of the postal service. Special materials for use 
in such instruction is being forwarded by the department to all local post- 
offices. The reason for this effort is found in the fact that the dead-letter 
office receives about 40,000 pieces of mail daily. 

Kindergartners are rejoicing over the prospect of an early death of the 
Sunday comic supplement. The Boston Herald has already discontinued its 
publication, and it is thought that other leading papers will follow the lead 
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of Boston. Kindergartners have always maintained that the normal child 
has no real interest in this particular form of "children's literature." 

The demand for a more thoroughgoing application of science to the 
ordering of the household underlies one phase of modern industrial educa- 
tion, and furnishes one of the liveliest of topics of contemporary discussion. 
Superintendent Van Sickle, of Baltimore, has recently been saying that our 
schools have not made as adequate provision for girls as for boys. The 
boy is prepared, as schools go, for a great many lines of work after school. 
But the girl is prepared for very little, nothing beyond bookkeeping and 
stenography. He suggests that the girls should have the benefit of a poly- 
technic training fitted to their future needs, and as comprehensive in its 
way as is the work for boys. The work of such a school should center 
about household economics in the larger sense, i. e., the application of 
scientific principles to the whole course of daily life. 

The next convention of the American Physical Education Association 
will be held in Philadelphia in April. Among the topics announced for 
discussion we note: "The Place of Physical Education in the Public- 
School Curriculum;" "The Playground as an Educational Force;" "Physical 
Education for Girls in the Public High School;" "Administrative Prob- 
lems Connected with Physical Education in the Public Schools." Atten- 
tion to this phase of education is being enforced both in this country 
and in Europe by journals and associations, and by the work of leading 
educators. 

Dr. Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania, discusses a topic correl- 
ative with this in the November number of the Psychological Clinic. He 
deals with the problem of feeble-mindedness, and its relation to bodily con- 
ditions and brain states. He contends that the right kind of medical and 
educational work given by a man who understands the situation and given 
at the right time may mean all the difference between imbecility or marked 
subnormal efficiency and some relatively high degree of efficiency. An 
"Orthogenic School" has been organized in connection with his work for 
the purpose, as the name indicates, of cultivating a "right or normal develop- 
ment" in children for whom there is, in his opinion, a fighting chance of 
restoration to normal life. 

In the same journal. Dr. Felix Arnold discusses the classification and 
education of afflicted children in the public schools. He points out the neces- 
sity of establishing classes in which will be treated separately (i) backward 
children, (2) crippled children, (3) deaf and dumb children, (4) blind 
children, (s) feeble-minded children, (6) delinquent children, (7) morally 
defectives. He outlines the educational treatment which should be applied 
in the public schools to each of these classes. He insists that as long as the 
public allows afflicted children to be born into the world, and to live, the only 
logical thing is to educate them on a par with other children. 
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It may not be amiss, in this connection to call attention to the sugges- 
tive description in the Outlook, for December 5, of the Forest School of 
Charlottenburg in Germany where about two hundred and fifty children 
from the town, who are suffering from various defects, are educated at 
public expense in a school in the forest, under simple conditions. The 
annual expense of the school is above $12,000, most of which is paid out of 
the general taxes of the community. But after four years of testing the 
merits of the case, it is generally felt that the money is well invested, for 
it means the producing of two hundred and fifty self-supporting individuals. 
During the past year the school was copied at Dresden, at Elberfeldt, and 
at Borstal Woods, near London. And a school organized along similar lines 
has more recently been opened for the children of well-to-do parents on the 
eastern side of Berlin. 

Current Events gives the following account of an interesting experiment. 
For some years a Sicilian named Antonio Parisi Jias been giving historical 
"puppet-shows" in the Sicilian quarter of New York City. His plays deal 
chiefly with events in the life and times of Charlemagne. The Drama Com- 
mittee of the People's Institute has now taken notice of Signor Parisi and 
is to test the puppet-show as an aid to education in history. The show, 
moved to a retreat near Washington Square, is to be accessible to 600,000 
school children and their teachers. The school authorities of the city are 
said to be very much interested in the experiment. The Sicilian children, 
according to enthusiastic advocates of the plan, know the history of Charle- 
magne "like a book," wholly through these shows. 

A recent number of the Blatter fur die Forthildung des Lehrers und 
der Lehrerin, published at Berlin, has the following items relating to women 
in German schools : 

The lack of men teachers in Gotha is so great that the wife of a 
schoolmaster was obliged to step in at Sundhausen, as no master was to be 
had. 

The Catholic women teachers' union in Bavaria has petitioned for 
authority to permit unmarried women teachers to assume the title "Frau" 
in place of the "less worthy title" "Fraulein" — this to apply both to speech 
and to official communications in accord with historical authorities. Accord- 
ing to which "the unmarried also have a right to the title." 



